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7 OF HUMANE WORK 
l 
What is Good? 
“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden, 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage: 
Fame, said the soldier, 
Equity, the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly. 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard; 
“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 
John Boyle O’Reilly. 


Cruelty To Animals. 
Cruelty is our meanest crime, and it should 
by humane education be eradicated from the 
child-nature, just as much as lying and false- 
hood and other degrading tendencies. But 
our educators cram the brain with useless 
knowledge, dry as dust, leaving the heart and 
soul untutored; and the church, taking but 
small measurement of ethics, is still in the 
grip of creeds and dogma. What a beautiful, 
attractive religion it would be that taught us 
and exacted of us to be truly kind to all de- 
pendents, yea, even unto the least of these 
our “lesser brethren!” How many fashion- 
able cruelties—indeed their name is legion— 
would then be done away with! To Gi K. 


The Red Cross and the 
Vivisector’s Research Laboratory. 
Everyone recalls the pretest made a year 
or so ago against the use of $100,000 by the 
Red Cross for research work involving ex- 
perimentation on animals. Many who had 


contributed to the organization were unwill- 
ing that their money, given to _ relieve 
human suffering, should be used in any 
way that involved such suffering to defense- 
less animals as is caused by the practice of 
vivisection. 

This protest resulted in a personal contri- 
bution of $100,000 given to the Red Cross 
with the understanding that it should re- 
place the like amount used for the purpose 
mentioned above. The fact of the use of 
$100,000, however, by the Red Cross for re- 
search work which included experimentation 
upon animals, remained. 

The latest disclosure of pians for Red Cross 
activity, according to an interview had with 
Mr. Henry P. Davidson by Rae D. Henkle in 
the “Christian Herald,” tells us that it is a- 
bout to undertake research work involving 
animal experimentation on a_ scale _ beside 
which the one protested against so recently 
would appear insignificant. 

Mr. Davidson says, in this interview: 

“In Geneva we are establishing a complete 
research Laboratory to which will be called 
the most eminent scientists available.  At- 
tached to it will be a bureau for the exchange 
of all scientific information, which will reach 
into the most obscure parts of the world.” 

This conclusion, he further says, was 
reached after a conference held at Cannes 
to which were “invited all the experts, all 
the specialists, in every line of health and 
welfare work.” 


What This Means. 


Judged by the statements of this official of 
the Society, it means that 

The Red Cross, organized as the Good 
Samaritan of humanity, marching under the 
one symbol that above all cthers stands for 
mercy and compassion, has become the 
founder of a great research laboratory beside 
which such institutions as that established 
by Mr. Rockefeller seem but secondary and — 
local affairs. 

Must. it be that, in™ violation ~ol~ the 
principles on which this beneficent work was 
originally organized, the Red Cross is to sub- 
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ject to the experimenter’s research labora- 
tory Heaven only knows how many helpless 
animals sensitive to pain and suffering? 

Protests on the part of those who are op- 
posed to Vivisection should be sent at once, 
and to Mr. Frederick C. Munroe, National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Hunting With Hounds. 


This is the hunting season. It is a season 


. of enjoyment for some men, and alas, also for 


some women, and a season of fear and 
anguish for many wild animals. Why is it 
that people who are called Christians, who 
even go to church, continue a custom which 
is a remnant of barbarism? And why are 
ministers of the Gospel silent, so far as I 


have observed, universally silent on the sub- 


ject? Why do not they and the people who 
‘hunt, exercise their imaginations a little, and 
put themselves in the place of the animals, 
and picture what it must be to them to run 
perhaps for hours, more and more exhausted, 
with the terrible baying of the hounds in 
their ears, and which their instinct tells them 
only too truly means pain and death at last. 
How would the hunters like it themselves? 
Is it in accord with the spirit of Christian- 
ity? Is it in accord with the least attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ? All 
ministers of the Gospel must know it is not. 
Why are they silent? 

When primitive man knew no other way 
of getting food than hunting and eating 
animals there was an excuse—there is none 
now. If any wild animals become too 
numerous to suit the convenience of man, 
they can be humanely destroyed as a neces- 
sity, but it should not be dene as a sport, and 
by the cruel method of hunting with hounds. 

—Mary F. Lowell in the Philadelphia Press 


Extinetion of the Eagle by Hunters 

A warning against the threatened extinc- 
tion of the bald or American eagle, the na- 
tional bird of the United States, has been 
issued by the American Museum of Natural 


History which stated that reports indicated 
“that more than one-half and, perhaps three- 
quarters of the entire species already have 
been sacrificed.”’ 

Destruction of the birds is attributed to 
hunters in Alaska who are killing them for a 
bounty paid by the territorial government. 
Never numerous, the museum authorities 
say, more than 5,600 eagles were slain in a 
few months in their favorite breeding ground, 
the Alaskan peninsula. Hunters have ex- 
tended their operations into the British 
provinces adjoining Alaska, it is said, to sweli 
their gains. After declaring that the Amer- 
ican eagle preys chiefly on large rodents 
harmful to farm crops, for the control of 
which the government annually expends 
large sums, the museum declares that “tales 
of the American eagle’s destructiveness to 
game or domestic animals are for the greater 
part’ ‘pure’ fiction.” = The* bird, “it says, 4s 
migratory and therefore no state or territory 
can claim the right to destroy it, that right 
being vested in the federal government. 

Recalling the fact that the wild pigeon, 
formerly found in incredible numbers in cer- 
tain parts of the United States, had been 
“utterly wiped out by unrestricted shooting 
and the destruction of its nests,’ the museum 
says that only the prompt passage. of a 
federal law will save the American eagle 
from the same fate. 


The National League to 
Conserve Food Animals 


. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske has succeeded 


in forming an organization which has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York to educate and arouse public senti- 
ment with respect to the enormous annual 
waste of food through losses of range stock 
by starvation. The plan is to secure the en- 
actment of laws for Federal Supervision and 
regulation of conditions as they affect the 
food animal supply of the nation. Mrs. 
Fiske is president of the League and Mrs. — 
Ethel Fairmont Snyder, corresponding secre- 

tary. The offices are 131 West 46th Street, 
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New York, N. Y., and the Munsey Building in 
Washington, D, C. 

The losses of cattle published by the Gov- 
ernment Crop Reporter during 1919, were 
2,246,871 from disease and exposure, and the 
losses of sheep 1,605,932. Of the unspeak- 
able suffering represented by these figures, 
no words do justice. 


The 32nd annual report of the Morris 
Animal Refuge, the work of which extends 
through Philadelphia, Frankfort and _ Rich- 
mond is issued for 1919. 
this Refuge cared for 53,325 cats and kittens 
and 17,272 dogs at its main office. 

This Refuge was founded by Elizabeth 
Morris in 1874, being the first shelter for 
homeless animals started in this country. The 
An wal Res:ue League of Beston, organized in 
1£99, was the second, and the work has been 
done in much the same way excepting that 
the Eoston League does not board dogs and 
-otg as all the room is needed to keep the 
reecved oc™mals long “enough to give owners 
a chance to reclaim lost animals and to give 
the young and healthy animals a chance to 
be adopted into. some kind family. Shelters 
for homeless animals are greatly needed in 
every city and it should be the first duty of 
humane societies to establish Receiving Sta- 
tions for the unfortunate victims of man’s 
thovg! tlessness and indifference. (ORE FAP 


= 


Parents Have You Considered This Point? 


“How common it is to give toy guns and 
cannon, swords and soldiers to children! But 
there are parents and teachers who object to 
warlike toys. The Kindergartener and 
Montessori have scores of toys and. cames, 
but not miniature guns. 


There are dolls and manikins representing 
neople of all countries, with their gay cos- 
fumes. Instead of buying toy soldiers. in 
'richt uniforms, mothers can buv toys that 
teach some knowledge of cther races, and 
lessons that break down race prejudice. 
After years of war on a huge scale, parents 


During that year 


Friends 


may well think more clearly about education. 
including the education of play, and may well 
choose toys with more care. 


When the Christmas season comes, the une 
when there is talk of peace on earth, good 
will to men, wouldn’t it be wise for all who 
want peace to reject toys and games that 
teach war on earth and hate toward men?” 


Humane Fducation Bureau. 


3 | BUNGALOW NOTES 


a 


Pine Ridge, Dedham, April 28:—We have 
seen away from the Bungalow six weeks. 
We left home on March 12 to get away. from 
the snow. <A reasonable amount of snow 1s 
not objectionable in the winter,—it is even 
p evsant and very beautiful to look upon; but 
when one storm follows another, until trains 
are stopped, and streets are impassable, and 
whether m country or city one is snowbound, 
it wets to be wearisome and one longs to flee 
eavav. We left the Bungalow buried in snow; 
=a haya returned to find the grass a beauti- 
ful, vivid green, the buds coming out on the 
hare boughs of the white birches, and nut 
trees. The maples are showing a cheerful 
red; but on the oaks a few scattering dead 
leaves still cling to the trees and will cling 
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until the new leaves are ready to take their 
place. 

_ I started out to explore the rockeries and 
garden paths, looking for spring. It was a 
great contrast to what I had left behind me 
in Somerville, 8. C., only a few days ago, 
where every cottage had its garden, and 
every garden was -vright with glowing 
azaieas, climbing roses, (white, pink, and yel- 
low), and rose bushes; graceful spikes of 
drooping wisteria; and large shrubs of bridal 
wrea‘h so full of blossoms that they looked as 
if they. were covered with snow. 

The mocking birds and the brown thrushes 
sang joyously outside my window, in the tall 
pines which were draped in grey hanging 
moss. But I missed the green grass. In 
the woods, and by the roadside, the honey- 
suckle, which with us is a vine to be guarded 
from winter cold, often covered the ground 
with a green.carpet, but it did not satisfy 
-the thin and starving cattle, or the goats 
that wandered about unfed, uncared for, and 
a blot on the landscape. 


Beautiful. in the springtime are these 


southern towns, marred only by man’s (and - 


women’s) indifference to the suffering of the 
lesser animals. It is doubtless possible for 
many, probably the majority of people, to go 
about their pleasures or their business un- 
troubled by the sight of neglected or suffer- 
ing cattle, horses, mules, goats, dogs, and 
cats, but for me it is not possible. 


I did what I could. I spoke in the school 
house, the church, the Civic League, the neat 
cottage of a colored minister, and at a gar- 
den party beneath a spreading oak. I dis- 
tributed many leaflets. A prominent clergy- 
man gave me a promise to speak on the need 
of a humane society, on Humane Sunday, and 
-hedidso. White and colored men and women 
Hstened to me with apparent interest and 
_desire to do something, and I hope the ef- 
forts I made will not be wholly in vain. Be- 
fore I left they were asking me for my leaf- 
lets and offering to read and pass them on. 
Within a few days of my return I was in- 
vited to go to the school house and speak to 


- 


AN OX CART IN THE SOUTH 


the Boy Scouts. I wended my way slowly, 


for it was very hot, choosing a pathway 


through the woods, when I could find one. 
Out on the road a goat was wandering up the 
hill, bleating as he went,—a lonely call for 
someone to take pity on him and give him a 
little kind care. Another goat, not as large 
as a good sized dog, was dragging a cart with 
a man sitting in it, who looked far more able 
to carry the goat in his arms than the goat 
did to drag him. The situation seemed al- 
most hopeless. I felt discouraged,—then J 
entered the school house and found the 
principal (who is also superintendent. of both 
white and colored schools) to be a thoughtful, 
earnest man, fully in sympathy with my 
work, and the little company of Boy Scouts, — 
to whom I spoke for about twenty minutes. 
bright, intelligent boys, who listened at- 
tentively and promised to do all they could 
to lessen the suffering of the animals ana 
protect the birds in their town. I felt en- 
couraged and went away tired, but comfort- 
ine mvself with verses of Adelaide Proctor 
that have often been an inspiration to me: 


“Scatter the seed and fear not: 
A table will. be spread; 
What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread? 
Sow while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 
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“Sow for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day: 
_ And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving cornfields 
Shall gladden the sunny day.” 


But I must go back to my own garden. It 
was not destitute of bloom. A few wonder- 
fully lovely pink and white tulips had braved 
the cold winds and were just opening their 
buds to view. Cream-colored, white, and 
purple hyacinths, some daffodils, and bunches 
of fragrant white violets, weleomed me. The 
purple and the vellow violets will show them- 
selves later. The wild columbine have large 
buds on them, and the cheerful golden 
forsythia was like a burst of Sunshine back 
of the summer house. 


In the drawer of a table in the Overlook I 
saw bright bits of worsted hanging out one 
corner and opening the drawer I found an 
elaborate nest made from bits pulled out of 
an old afghan which some intelligent little 
field mouse had discovered when seeking for 
warm winter quarters, and appropriated. 
Whether Mrs. Mouse was there or not I did 
not try to find out, but I closed the drawer 
gently, believing that as soon as the warmer 
weather comes Mrs. Mouse will depart of her 
own accord. When she quits her safe shelter 
it is likely that Max or Sandy will find her 
and give her a swift release, and I reasoned 
that there was no harm in letting her enjoy 
her carefully built nest a little longer. 


Passing on down the driveway I saw a pile 
of pine brush thrown against a large rock. I 
turned to Fred with the words on my lips to 
have it cleared away, and just then a little 
bird, one of the song sparrows, flew out of it, 
and alighting on a tree close by sang a short, 
sweet song, which I interpreted to mean, 
“Don’t touch the brush heap; it makes a fine 
shelter for a nest.” So instead of saying 

“Clear it away” I said, “We will leave that 
brush heap for the birds.” 


The squirrels have all disappeared, except- 


ing one gray and one red. I think it probable 
that the other seven grays ventured into the 
“woods of death” across Jenney’s Lane, and 
met the usual fate of squirrels in those woods. 
The one that is left looks as if he had been | 
hit under the arm, but not too seriously for 
him to run about in our trees. The pair oc- 
cupying the birdhouse disappeared, I am told, 
soon after I went away, although food was 
put out for the birds as usual, as long as the 
snow lasted. Even now J. keeps the kitchen 
shelf supplied for her chick-a-dees. 

The two blue jays that fed on our bird table 
and the flock of English sparrows no longer 
come to the Bungalow for food, but are 
evidently seeking their own living, excepting 
Mrs. Muggins, whom we still see occasionally 
putting her head out the door of the bird 
house back of my bed-room window, which 
she has held possession of all winter. 

The robins are back but have not begun 
their morning song of ‘“‘Cheerily, cheer up, 
cheer up. Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up.” 

Our horses and donkeys have come through 
the winter finely. Max is fat and _ jolly; 
Sandy is lively and intent on finding rats and 
mice; but Basil, our dear old Basil, even in 
the short weeks of our absence has failed. I 
think his eye sight is growing dim, but his 
hearing is as quick as ever. I tried to step 
past him as he lay apparently asleep near 
the back door of the bungalow. I wanted 
to walk and did not want him to follow me 
as he seems so. feeble; but he heard me and 
lifted his head to see where I was going, so I 
let him follow me slowly a little way, then 
turned back. Old age is always pathetic in 
an animal who cannot understand why his 
lees are trembling and his eyesight is grow- 
ing dim. Such animals need and deserve 
special care and kindness and it is cruel, in- 
deed, when those who have them in their 
care, are not willing and anxious to watch 
over them and make their last days as com- 
fortable as possible. We are watching Basil 
carefully, but unless he seems to suffer very 
much we mean to keep him with us to the 
ent vscr is 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


| x 
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| 
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Bird Town. 

It nestles in a valley 

Where the zephrs always blow; 
The roses bloom in Summer 

And the lovely blue-bells grow; 
Where honey-suckles clamber 

Up the ancient rugged walls, 
And babies laugh and gurgle 

In the spacious, cleanly halls. 


A mass of waving branches 
Hangs above its single street, 
Where robin, wren and bluebird 
In an.avic conclave meet; 
While children stand and watch them 
With a sweet, contented glee, 
For Bird Town, be it noted, 
Is from cruel urchins free. 


The birds are well protected, 
Not by law, but love alone; 
Are happy and contented, 
And have so domestic grown 
They never leave in Wintec. 
For they own a sacred rood 
And neat and cozy houses 
That are well supplied with food. 


No hand is ever lifted 

That will do them hurt or harm, 
The atmosphere of kindness 

Has a satisfying charm; 
Its tender-hearted children, 

And its birds, my bosom thrills 
With love for peaceful Bird Town 
Nestled deep among tke hills. 

The Young Soldier. 


Will Your Child Be Kind to Humans If _ 
He Is Cruel to Dumb Animals? 
Asks Mary E. Walter in the Boston Globe. 
‘l’m going home tomcrrow, Margaret,” 
said Aunt Jane at breakfast. ‘Going, Aunt, 
dear!’ cried Mrs. Pace. . “Why? You’ve only 
begun your visit!” Aunt Jane was silent for 
a while, but her mind was very active with 


the agonized picture of a tiny turtle. Just 
a tiny turtle. 

A week before, Aunt Jane had come on her 
biannual visit to Mrs. Pace. Master Raymond 
Pace, aged 3% was the apple of his mother’s 
eye. He was all boy, healthy animal, 
reaching out and kicking out every hour of 
the day for experience and knowledge of the 
wonderful world in which he was discovering 
himself. The day after Aunt Jane’s coming, 
Mr. Pace had brought from the country some 
gifts to amuse the precious son. 


Among other things put into his active 
young hands was a paper box punched full of 


holes. He ripped off the lid and whooped, 
“Wots-atl?~Wot's- ‘att. DThetthine ne the 
box wiggled. He dumped it on the floor. 
It crawled. He turned 1t upside down to 


watch its antics. 


Aunt Jane screamed, “Four goodness sake, 
Robert, why did you bring that baby turtle 
away from its home? it’s no bigger than 
my thumb! Stop, Raynold, you’re cruel!” 

“There are lots of turtles where that came 
from,’ laughed Mrs. Pace. 

Raymond took the turtle riding in his 
’spress wagon. He gave it a nap on his bed 
covered with a blanket. He plied it with 
bread and milk for lunch. Almost in tears 
Aunt Jane told him that the baby turtle 


shouldn’t be treated so “cruel.” She begged 
him to let it go in the garden. 
“The turtle can’t feel, dear. Let him 


play,” said the mother. 


Next day precious son kuried “turkle” in 
sand because mama suggested it might like 
sand. He dug it up and buried it again and 
and tossed it on his spade tiil poor Aunt Jane 
could stand it no longer. She took the turtle 
away from Raynold and hid it in the garden. 
Raynold went bawling to tell mama. 

“O, let him have it, aunty,” said Mrs. Pace. 

“Tt’s cruel!” protested Aunt Jane. ‘“He’s 
only killing it. “It’s no way to raise a 
child.” 

“Come, come, auntie,” replied Mrs. Pace, 
kindly, “don’t you think I have ideas of rais- 
ing my own child?” 
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In pity Aunt Jane saw that turtle drag out 
his earthy existence for five days, a plaything 
for a savage boy. Then it “didn’t wiggle any 
more,’ and mama told Rayrold to throw the 


“nasty thing away.” 


Of the scientific life history of turtles Aunt. 


Jane hadn’t the slighest knowledge. Mrs. 
Pace kuew as little. She was satisfied if Ray- 
nold was amused. Yet to the older woman 
that turtle was a creation of life and in her 
simple old-fashioned way she reverenced all 
life. 

Aunt Jane cut short her visit and spoke out 
her mind. It was a mind that knew nothing 
of modern educational methods, yet she said 
to her niece: 

“It seems to me, Margaret, you have let 
Raynold unnecessarily take life. He hasn’t 
learned any lesson from that turtle except 
‘turkle’ and boisterous play. He wasn’t taught 
which is head and which is tail, how many 
legs it has, nor how it lives and eats. He has 
had no lesson of observation from that animal. 
He hasn’t even developed any love of life, but 
has just been left to fiendishly handle a liv- 
ing thing made to serve a better purpose!”’ 

When Aunt Jane kissed Raynold goodby a 
tear ran down her face. “Poor little turtle!”’ 
she whispered. “Poor little boy! How wili 
he treat living things when he grows up?” 
(Copyrighted, 1916, by the Associate News- 

papers). 


Memorials to Our Fourfooted Friends 


Memorials to dead pets in Christian ca- 
thedrals, abbeys and churches are few and 
far between. Honors of this kind, however, 
are being rendered to that terrier Caesar 
who through King Edward’s reign of nine 


years was his constant devoted companion by - 


day and by night. 


No dog was better known in the United 
Kingdom than Caesar, and when his royal 
master died it seemed only fitting that his 
so faithful four-footed friend should occupy a 
very conspicuous place in the state funeral 
procession through the streets of London, a 
mournful, dejected and pathetic little figure 


of a dog. Caesar, although tended with the 
utmost affection and care by Queen Alex- 
andra, did not long survive, and lies buried 
at Sandringham, in a cemetery which is main- 
tained there for the bird and animal favorites 
of the reigning family. 

And now Caesar 1s to have his memorial in 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor castle. A 
beautiful tomb has been constructed there, to 
which the remains of Edward VII are about 
to be removed, probably some time during 
the coming week, from their temporary rest- 
ing place in the Albert Memorial Chapel.. 
Lying at the feet of the recumbent figure of 
Edward VII on the marble sarcophagus is a 
lifelike effigy of Ceasar. 


Memorial to Pet M onkey 


Caesar is not the only pet thus honored in 
St. George’s Chapel. Among the illustrious | 
dead there is the Countess of Lincoln, wife of 
Queen Elizabeth’s lord high admiral. She 
had a favorite monkey, which was stricken 
with such grief when she died that it did not 
survive by more than a day. The lord high 
admiral and his countess repose in a beauti- 
ful tomb in St. George’s Chavel—a tomb sur- | 
rounded by his recumbent figure and that of 
his consort, the feet of the latter being 
pressed against the stone effigy of the 
monkey. It is insisted that the remains of 
the monkey actually have a place in the 
tomb. 


Copenhagen, the charger ridden by the 


great Duke of Wellington throughout the 


battle of Waterloo, when he remained under 
fire no less than seventeen’ hours in the sad- 
dle without dismounting, is commemorated 
in bronze on Albert Stevens’ magnificent 
tomb of the Iron Duke in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
But it was not until more than half a century 
after the duke’s death that the memorial 
could be completed by the addition of the 
horse, the delay having been due to the 
obstinacy of Dean Millman, who would not 
admit the statue of a horse within the pre- 


‘cinets of the cathedral on the extraordinary 
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and extravagant ground that it was calculated 
to give ecclesiastical encouragement to 
betting and to other attendant evils of horse 
racing, 


Military Burial for Horse 


Copenhagen lies buried at Strathfieldsaye, 
the country seat of the great Duke of Well- 
ington and now owned by his grandson and 
successor, the fourth duke. Copenhagen’s 
tomb cost the old duke some $20,000, and the 
horse was buried with full military though 
not ecclesiastical honors. 

Frederick the Great erected one of the 
most beautiful Lutheran churches in Prus- 
sian Poland, a magnificent edifice in white 
stone, as a memorial to a favorite charger 
killed beneath him in battle, a horse to 
which on several occasions he owed his life. 


It is said that the charger lies entombed 


within the precincts of the church, 

Contrary to popular belief, the tomb of 
London’s most celebrated lord mayor of the 
Middle ages, “Dick Whittington,” is not 
adorned by his even still more famous cat. 
Poor pussy, indeed, about the only animal 


which, finding no place in either the Old or 


New Testament, seems to be rigorously 
barred, even in effigy, from all churches. 
Marquise De Fontenoy. 
(Washington Post) 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that mn 
the so-called Nieuwkirk, at Delft, where Wil- 
liam the Silent is entombed—the ancient 
fane where most of the members of the his- 
toric house of Orange lie awaiting the day of 
judgment-—there reposes at his feet the body 
of his faithful dog, which on two occasions 
saved his life from the hands of assassins and 
which succumbed to grief a few hours after 
his royal master’s demise. 


Two dogs were playing together in the 
yard of the Bamford silk mill at Warren, 


 -N.J., when the younger of the two ran head- 
-» Jong into the water raceway of the mill, the 


—_ 


banks of which are almost perpendicular. 
The old dog, showing great concern, followed 
the dog in the water along the bank, and at 
the first favorable place crept down the 
steep descent, grabbed the neck of the young 
dog, and pulled him out—Boston Globe, 
March 10, 1920. 


The Patient Friend 
By William Herschell 


We speak of patience as a worthy trait, 
So few of us have calm to watch and wait; 
Instead with restless eye we scan the street 


For some belated friend we’d come to meet. 
S&S 
We wander up and down, declaring then 


That never would we watch and wait again. 
Impatience! How it serves unhappy ends 
To make tornado centers of our friends! 


I feel a pity for myself to see 

A dog out watching, waiting—patiently! 
Sweet hope, and not rebuke, is in his eye 
As closely he reviews each passerby. 


The hours that pass are but a simple crumb 

Compared with that sweet morsel yet to come; 

That stroke of head, that’ moment he'll ex- 
tend 

His paw to welcome you—his dearest friend! 


That wagging tail—increasing in its beat 

As feet familiar echo to him from the street; 

Those beaming eyes that, somehow, seem to 
say 

The wait was long-—but one smile is his pay! 


And how the ardor of the greeting grows 

As through the door, upstairs and down, he 
g0es, 

That shagey head, caressing hand and knee 

To show how glad a happy dog can be. 


We speak of patience as a worthy trait, 

So few of us have calm to watch and wait, 

But I believe that on The Other Shore 

Our dogs will be there—watching at the door! 
—Indianapolis News. 
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Graves in Franee. 


It would be a regrettable mistake to bring 
back our soldiers from France—from the spot 
which their presence honors and sanctifies as 
their blest resting place. 


“In Flanders fields, 


Where poppies blow 
Between the ercosses, 

Row on row . 
That mark our place,” 


would not mean very much if that consecrat- 
ed soil were despoiled of the presence of the 
heroic dead who sleep there. 


Requiescat in pace! Let them rest there 
as an emblem of victory and of an everlast- 
ing peace between those distant countries 
and our own. 


Bird sanctuaries, as we call them, are tak- 
ing form among us here—in the lonely ceme- 
tery and elsewhere. 


The Italian poet, Vogelweide, who in his 
lifetime had found joy and inspiration from 
his feathered friends, bequeathed when dy- 
ing a certain sum that birds which he had 
loved in life should find a safe haven near 
his grave—a bird sanctuary—where their 
song should serve as requiem for the dead. 

When decorative trees are planted in our 
Fields of Honor over there, let us select those 
which will invite the sweet songsters to 
gather thereabout at nesting time—trees 
which will provide their wonted food in win- 
ter and in summer. 


Over the gateway entrance the solemn in- 
scription, “Lafayette, we are here,’ would 
serve as reminder that our pledge had been 
nobly fulfilled. 


Do not bring back our dead! Let our silent 
army remain there, near where they fought 
and fell, guarding the peace between our 
Allies and ourselves. G. K. 


A Letter from Abroad. 

In a letter received a few days ago from 
a life-long poet friend, who is a great lover 
of animals, particularly degs and cats, she 


tells in a most pathetic and tender way of 
the recent loss of her pet cat Wee One or 
Brains. 


He was a rather plain ‘tiger’, with ex- 
quisite white fur (wherever it occurred) 
showing he had a Persian mother. He had a 
quaint square little face and a glance which 
caught everybody’s attention. 


He was ‘educated carefully’ from birth. 
He never sat in laps, or in front of fires or 
purred around feet, tho we should have been 
glad to have him do so! He liked shoulders — 
and to sit on the floor with his bright eye 
full on yours, for hours, but ‘couse never 
meant as much to him as outdoors did. 

Why must we love these little furry com- 
panions so dearly since all too soon they must 
die and leave us. How gad and lonely so 
many of us know too well! : 


The deep affection of my friend for her 
precious Wee One, the sure hope of re-union 
with him some day, as well as the trusting 
belief that all is right since it 1s God’s will, 
are too beautiful to be passed silently by. 


“G. and I’, she says, . “have both had a 
great loss. Our darling Wee One is dead, 
eight years old. We buried him just a fort- 
night ago in the garden of the house here 
where he was born. Of ccurse we brought 
him with us when we left America after his 
three happy years there,— ‘he used to roam 
all over the hills, and everybody knew him 
for miles around)—-and we boarded him at a 
friend’s who loved him, and either G. or I 
went to play with him every day. We both 
noticed, first, that he began to look dirty (he 
was spotlessly clean) and we thought that 
odd; then Mrs. H. told us he seemed to have 
difficulty in lapping, though not so much in 
eating. Se we took him to the vet’s, his 
own vet who loved him too, and he was 
found, of all strange things, to be suffering 
from advanced malignant cencer of tongue 
and throat. 

Fortunately, he was in no pain. He got 
worse rapidly, and left us on Nov. 25. It. 
was all very sudden and shocking. Dear. 
dear little fellow. I put acard inside his 
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winding sheet: “L. I. G. and G. C. G. Thank 


God for eight years’ loan of you. Goodbye, 
our Wee One.” 
We can’t get our spirits up at all. He was 


a wonderful little creature, so responsive, so 
loyal, so utterly dependent on the voice and 
eye of those he loved, exactly as a good dog 
is; and (surely astonishing in a cat, anda 
frolicsome cat) I never knew him to dis- 
obey! 
everywhere with us, he was absolutely no 
trouble. With his collar and leash, he scorned 
baskets, etc., and in railway carriages his 
great pleasure was to get the end seat next 
the window, where with paws together on 
the sill, he would quietly scan the landscape 
for hours on end. So many appreciated him 
and delighted to play his games with him 
(hide and seek, boxing, tiger, etc.) very es- 
pecially two dear boys botn killed in 1916 
on the Somme. He was quite a third of 
Grace’s world and quite a fourth of mine. 

Well, God knows how to give him back to 
us, in the day in which all things flourish 
again, as the old Latin hymn has it.” 

His poet owner promises someday to write 
something worthy of his intelligent happy 
little life—a life which gave so much joy and 
satisfaction to all who knew him—a memory 
which will long be cherished by his many 
friends.—Grace C. D. Favre,—Ouchy, Switzer- 
land. 


“IT know nothing worse of dogs than that 
they die.” 


“QO Thou, Who didst call Thyself the Good 
Shepherd when Thou wast upon earth going 
about doing good, breathe we beseech Thee,the 
Spirit of loving solicitude into the hearts of 
our people, and especially our rulers, for the 
brute creation, that they may, by wise and 
humane legislation enact taws which will 
banish from among us every form of un- 
necessary pain, inflicted upon the animals 
placed by. Thee under our sovereign control. 
Grant this, we beseech Thee, O Tender 
Saviour, Amen.” 


In travelling, and he always went 


Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. . 


LEAGUE NEWS 
NOTES 


AND W 


During the month of April the League has 
received and humanely cared for 442 dogs, 
4130 cats, 9 birds. 5 dogs have been re- 
stored to their owners, 93 have been placed 
in homes we believe to be safe for the dogs’ 
happiness. We have placed 61 cats in homes, 
but it is more difficult to find satisfactory 
homes for cats than for dogs. As we have 
often said, we would rather have any of the 
animals we receive put mercifully to death 
than to place them where they will not be 
well taken care of. 

We will never, if we know it, place a dog 
where he will be kept chained, or shut up 
most of his time. We will not place a cat 
where it is going to be turned out at night, 
or is likely to be deserted if the family 
moves. | 

We insist on some payment for our dogs: 
We do not let a cat go out from-us unless it 
costs the one who takes it a dollar. What 
people get for nothing they do not value. 
The man or woman is going to be careful of 
what costs money. That is human nature. 


Our agent has taken from their owners 
during the month 34 horses. For some of 
these, payment had to be made. Unless a 
horse is very far gone,—in fact, just about 
ready to die, we cannot take a man’s horse 
away from him, though our agent does often 
succeed in persuading men to,give up horses 
that are lame, old, mangy, unfit for work, 
that the law would not force him to give up. 
Our agent has also examined 380 horses 
and had harnesses adjusted and other matters 
of neglect corrected. 


Helen Hayes, starring in “Bab” at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, was surprised by a 
visit of a carrier pigeon, who flew into her 
room when she was dressing for a rehearsal. 
The bird was thoroughly exhausted and Miss 
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MISS HAYES AND CARRIER PIGEON 


Hayes postponed the rehearsal until she pro- 
cured food and water for the waif. After 
the bird was fed and rested, she sent it to 
the Animal Rescue League where at present 
writing it is waiting for an owner. A metai 
circle on the pigeon’s leg bears the number 
and letters which the owner must give be- 
fore the bird is passed into other hands. 


It is a fact worthy of note that the most 
prominent actors and actresses, who have 
been well known as stars in their profession, 
are all devoted to animals and most humane 
in their sentiments. Among the best known 
of these humanitarians are Lotta Crabtree, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Arliss, all of whom are special friends and 
helpers of our own League. 


Someone undertook to send a crate of 
fowls, six hens and one rooster, from Welles- 
ley to Vermont when every train was being 
held up by the snow. The railroad refused 
to take them. The express truck broke down 
in Park Square and it fortunately occurred to 
the driver to carry the crate to the Animal 
Rescue League. The birds were released in 
a room by themselves, fed and watered, and 
-well cared for until the way was clear for 
them to be taken on their way. The sound 


of the cackling of hens and crowing of the 
rooster while they were at the League had 
quite a rural effect. 

The driver of the express was very grateful 
for the refuge opened to his charges in time 
of need. 


nhs LETTERS aes 
W GY 
| OF INTEREST | 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 24, 1920. 
I have two kittens and a dog. The dog’s 
name is ‘“Laddie” and I think he knows more 
tricks than any other dog. The _ kitten’s 
names are “Cherry” and “Bounce.” One day 
I was giving the kitten a dose of castor oil, 
(but she did not like it’ very much) and 
Laddie happened to see me giving her the 
dose. Then I put her on a chair. Laddie 
saw me do it, so he jumped up and kissed 
her. .Then he jumped down because he knew 
he shouldn’t do it. Laddie put his two front 
paws on the chair, but he got tired and put 
them down again, then went to sleep at the 
foot of the chair. I’ve had him five years. 
Yours, J. B. Foraker Wainwright. 
(9 years old) 
P. S. I forgot to mention he is a Scottish 
Terrier and I find your magazine very in- 
structive and most interesting. 


Lexington, Mass., Jan. 30, 1920. 
I would like to. join the Animal Rescue 
League. My dog Sugar died quite a little 
while ago. Albert McDonald, a friend of 
mine, is going to join too. Albert McDonald, 
Roger Jackson and I made a club and had a 
movie show. We charged 8 cents admission. 
We sold ice cream for 5 cents and we raised 
49 cents and bought food for the birds. The 
next day we went up in the woods and gave 
it to the birds. Albert McDonald saw some 
field mice tracks, we saw rabbit tracks and 
lots of other ones. | 
Your truly, Albert Webster. 


- from you Dec. 4, 1919, would say. 
‘is satisfactory to me, and ke is 
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568 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Jan. 30, 1920. 
I would like to join the Animal Rescue 
League. I have got some rabbits that I have 
taught . them tricks I have a pet bantam 
hen. Iam 11 years old. I am trying to get 
a moving picture machine. Monday we are 
going to feed the birds some more. I will 
be very much obliged. Yours truly, 
Albert McDonald. 


Everett. 

Your postal in regard to the maltese cat 
taken from you Dec. 6, 1919, is received. He 
is a great success in every particular. He 
killed six rats the first week and with one 
additional one caught in a trap, there is not 
a rat on the premises. We call him Chris- 
topher Columbus and he is in every way 


worthy of that illustrious name. 


Yours-trubesD:-P. 3B: 


Carlisle, Mass., Feb. 19; 1920. 
Our dog is all that we desire. He takes the 
place in the little boy’s heart of one he lost 
by accident. They are warm friends... The 
dog is fat, sleek and well contented. You 
would feel happy to see him.—Very truly 
yours, W. A. C. 


Malden. 
Yours of Feb. 10, regarding dog 3820 I took 
The dog 


If anything should happen to 
I sincerely 


contented. 
him, would surely let you kr:ow. 


appreciate and approve of your system, in 


looking after our faithful aumb friends. 


Lexington, Mass., March 2, 1920. 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


Did you ever see a horse caught in quite 
this pose before. I haven’t. When I showed 
the picture to the family, Fordham said that 
Jimmy looked foolish. I think that’s as near 


as. you can get. 5 


Jimmy is getting to be a spoiled baby, he 


happy and 
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MAJOR AND JIMMY 


gets so much petting. Mayor is really quite 
jealous. Every night when I go out to give 
them water and close up the barn I take an 
apple on a piece of bread for each of them. 
Now Jimmy will not drink until he has 
“something good” and some petting. Major 
is the same way. © When I go out in the 
morning to feed them, I am greeted by a low 
whinney from Jimmy. Major is a sleepy- 
head. He is usually stretching and yawning. 

One day when the snow was so deep that 
you could hardly walk and nothing was 
broken out, I let them both out in the snow 
and they played around for about an hour be- 
fore I caught them. 

There aren’t many girls out here who have 
saddle-horses so lots of times I have to go out 
alone, but when I can get anyone to come 
with me we go “exploring,” that is, we take 
a road that nobody knows and follow it up 
to see where it comes out. That is more fun 
than riding on the main roads because Jimmy 
doesn’t like autos or cars and especially those 
huge, noisy, lumbering trucks. But sometimes 
he is all right and doesn’t mind them. 

In two or three places out here they have 
made ditches across the road to drain the 
water off. I have made Jimmy go over them 
twice, but he didn’t like it a bit. 

When I get some pictures of us trailing 
behind Major on skies and sleds, I’ll send 
you some.—yYour sincere friend, P. W. 
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W. Somerville. 
Replying to your card of recent date will 
say that Bobby (the cat) is doing nicely and 
is a dandy cat. We like him very much and 
he feels very much at home now. Everyone 
that comes admires him very much until 
they see he has no tail, but he is a dandy cat 

and we should not like to part with him. 
R. A. F. 


Hingham. 

In reply to card I received from you, will 

say the kitten is an excellent ratter, and I 

am very much pleased. Thanking you for 
your kindness, I am—F. J. B. 


Roslindale, Dec. 31, ’19. 
The Tiger cat I took from there Nov. 12, 
19, is satisfactory and contented. It is a fine 


cat, and a good ratter. I am very well satis- 
fied.—Thanks.—_M. G. 


Boston, Mass. 

Kindly pardon my delay in answering your 
inquiry regarding dog No. 4269 which I got 
from you some months a go. 

Scottie is doing very nicely on my nine 
acre place in Weymouth. He is very well 
behaved and is about twenty pounds heavier 
than when I got him, and seems to enjoy his 
surroundings very much. I do not believe 
we could get a dog that could just fill his job. 

Yours very truly, G. H. B. 
W. Somerville. 


_I still have the cat 
He is a fine ratter. 
R2eek: 


I received your card. 
and he is doing fine. 


The cat is perfectly satisfactory and is a 
rattling good ratter.—C. R. T. 


Received your postal inguiring about the 
health of kitten that I took away from there 
Dec. 12. For a few days he was in very 
poor health. We were afraid we were going 
to lose him I think that condition was 
caused by what I called neivous shock as I 
had to take him to Dorchester to my niece. 


He refused to eat and did not seem inter- 
ested in anything. They doctored him up 
and now he is very lively and interested in 
everything. He is a darling and the family 
are very fond of him and they giveehim a 
great deal of attention. Thanking you for 
kindly interest and hoping God will bless 
everyone connected with the “Animal Rescue 
League.’ With every good wish.—Helen D. 


Hartford, Conn., February, 1920. 
In reply to your postal card of February 
9th., I am glad to report that dog No. 4513 
which I took from the League on December 


30th, is proving absolutely satisfactory. She 


is a great pet and is affectionate, gentle and 
intelligent. I have since moved to Hartford 
and I feel that the dog is happy and con- 
tented in her new home. With appreciation 
of the service extended to me by your so- 
ciety, I am—Very truly yours, C. F. B. 


Medford, Massachusetts. 
In reply to yours of Feb. 2, am pleased to 
state the black kitten I took from your place 
is doing well and is taking care of the mice 
here.—E. G. 


As requested, I give particulars regarding 
dog 4351, taken from A. R. L., Dec. 19, she is 
contented and happy as animal could be and 
a most loveable animal great pet and com- 
panion for children. She is only a child her- 
self in years, and we treat her as such, I » 
have 5 children. She looks them over every 
night to see all are safe in bed, if one is miss- 
ing, there is trouble. No bad habits.  Al- 
though very Scottish in her makeup, no one 
out side my family laid hands on her since 
she came here. She is healthy. A great 
favorite with us all. I thank you for in- 
quiry.—A. G. 


Dear Mrs. Smith.—The enclosed clipping 
from the Rochester (N. H.) Courier, we 
thought was very good. Mrs. Taylor is 
personally acquainted with the Wiggin family | 
mentioned and remembers Lassie very well. 
The Wiggins live at East Barrington, N. H. 
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once put an end to his suffering. 
where Mrs. Taylor lived for a great many 
years. Thought the item might be fairly 
. good to appear in “Our Four Footed Friends” 
the paper we have been enjoying for many 
many years. Sincerely yours, 

Walter K. Taylor. 


Roundabout 
The following most interesting. dog story 
has been sent by a Barrington Courier 


reader. The Wiggin family dog has 
been in the habit of following them to 
church. Last Sunday there were several 


sick members in the family, so no one could 
go. Mrs. Wiggin jokingly said, “I guess Lad- 
die will have to represent the family to-day.” 
Nothing more was thought about it. Prompt- 
ly at 10.30 Mr. Dog started for church one- 
half mile away. He returned about 1 p. m. 
after Sunday school. ~ Of course the family 
had no idea that the dog had been to church, 
until a neighbor came in later and remarked 
“Did you know that Laddie went to church 
today?” How the dog knew it was Sunday, is 
a mystery. 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1912. 
In answer to your card regarding the two 
kittens obtained from you, would say that 
they were entirely satisfactory, and the one 
we have now seems to be guite content, and 
keeps the place clean of rats. 
Yours truly, N. C. 


Boston, Feb. 4, 1920. 
We like the yellow cat I took from you 
on Dec. 4th, 1919, and the house is free from 
mice, so he must be a good ratter. This cat 
seems happy and contented and has grown 
much more gentle. 
| had Baa eg 


An Appeal. 

We have long been feeling the need of a 
Receiving Station in East Boston. We have 
daily calls from there to go 


ers who cannot write a postal card, and who 


/ 


} after homeless 
and sick animals, but there are many foreign- 


have no telephones, who would carry cats and 
litters of kittens and puppies to a Receiving 
Station if there were such a place in their 
city. , 

Thanks to the interest in humane work of 
the Rev. Adolph Rossbach we had an offer to 
establish such a work in the Parish House 
connected with his church; also at the House 
of Good Will (the settlement house in the 
Italian quarter) they are willing and anxious 
to have us do such a work. 

We must not let these excellent opportuni- 
ties pass by. We are now making arrange- 
ments 11 these places to receive cats and dogs 
and one of our motor cars will call every af- 
ternoon to take them to headquarters; but 
we need help to meet this extra expense. If 
all who are interested in the work of lessen- 
ing the number of neglected dogs and starv- 
ing cats and kittens would send us even ua 
small donation it would be an encouragement 
and help which we would deeply appreciate. 
Anything sent to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver Street, will be gratefully received 
and promptly acknowledged. 


A Late Valentine. 
Oh! gracious lady, wise and true, 
I lift my loving eyes to you, 
And with my sweetest purr would say 
I love you this and every day. 


I thank you for your welcome sweet, 
I thank you for my fireside seat, 

I thank you for my dinners oft 

Of fish and meat and good things soft. 


I thank you for my coat of gray 

To wear upon my homeward way. 

I thank you for my little gate 
That high on fence I need not wait. 


I thank you for my pathway clear 
So heavy drifts I need not fear, 
I thank you for each morning pat, 
When soft you say, “You dear old cat!” 
I thank you for each warm, good-night, 
When last *you hug me, hard and tight 
Oh, how I wish that I would say, 
The half I would on this. 

Saint’s Day. 
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More than Worth 
their Weight in 
Fresh Lean Beef 


A nutshell summing up of the nutriment value of 
SPRATT’S Dog. Foods. Andtrue. Weight oe 
for weight there’s in them twice as much 
nourishment, and energy and stamina-giving prop- 

erties as in a juicy steak—and in a form every dog 

can easily assimilate. Every one of 


9 DOG CAKES and | 
SP RATT S PUPPY BISCUITS fee : 


represents the accumulated experience of sixty 
years devoted to the production of the perfect dog 


Active and Alert When Fed On food. Wholesome, tasty, and ‘‘baked as only 
Ol d G Mi | | D B d SPRATT’S know how,’’ they’re good. 

; +) a 1) . 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Spratt’s Patent Limited oe 
All Food—No Waste. Ask the man red awa rit, Aa 3. ; a 5 
with the valuable dog— He Knows = . . 3 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston ms 
Cemetery for Small Animals _ aera me 
t Pine Ridge, D i M ler tl ment of PRANK J, SULLIVAN, M. DY. Rae: 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the managemen 2 3 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- | } ; FREE CLINIC eae 
al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. FOR : nade nf 
CREMATION . Ys 2 
The League now has a crematory where small animals ALL ANIMALS eel 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered.to owners or bur- sas 

ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE ; ie 
Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at : é 
the headquartcrs of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Caryer 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: : 
Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach244 11 a.m.to6 p.m. Daily 4 
- a 
: j SIXTY-FIRST YEAR Rs 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED a 
Biba ceote J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC oe 
_Individual Care. New Large Runs. istablished 10 years ; ‘ * 
~-UNDERTAKERS et 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated eo 


Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer seat eeirveare. 
Chapel. Extensive Salesrcoms. City and Out of Town “= 
Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 635-J 


ceeemeS 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address Riot as 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street | Boston, Mass. 


